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PREPARING FOR A START IN LIFS, 


GEOFFREY THE GENIUS, AND PERCY 
THE PLODDER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ARCHIE CAMPBELL.” 
CHAPTER I, 

“Wert, my boy, have you thought over what I 
said to you last evening about the choice of a pro- 
fession #” asked Mr. Armitage of his son Geoffrey, 
as they sat luxuriating one warm summer evening 
under the shade of a noble elm tree on the lawn. 
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“What say you? will you try for the mitre, or 
the woolsack, or be content to write M.D. after 
your name?” 

The questions were asked in a bantering tone; 
but, nevertheless, the father waited with some 
anxiety for his son’s reply: it came at once, steadily 
and emphatically. 

“None of them, father. I do not wish to enter 
any of the so-called learned professions; and I am 
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rather surprised that you should expect me to do 
so, after all you have so often told me of your own 
success in business, and the more frequent chances 
there are now for a man to make his way in the 
world than in your youthful days.” 

“Yes, that is all very true,” returned his father, 
hastily; “but I had not your capacity nor op- 
portunities for learning; and, as you have been 
gifted with such talents and capabilitics, it seems 
a pity you should not use them, to secure an elevated 
station in society.” 

“* But I can do that by easier steps than toiling 
up what Dr. Markham used to call ‘the rugged 
mountains of theology,’ or poring over the musty 
volumes of the law.” 

“To what, then, do you allude?” inquired his 
father. 

“To what you have often said yourself,” replied 
the youth, “that ‘money makes moncy,’ and that, 
in these days of enterprise and speculation, if a 
young man keeps his eyes open, there is no ne- 
cessity for him to be an old man before he becomes 
a rich one.” 

“And I say so still, Geoffrey,” rejoined his father, 
with animation ; “I was rather fortunate in my own 
exertions in that line, as you are aware, and if 
your wishes really point to a commercial career, as 
you could have a much better start in life than 
I had, you ought not, with your talents and ad- 
vantages, to be less successful than myself.” 

“That is just what I have long thought myself,” 
resumed Geoffrey eagerly; “I am very glad, my 
dear father, you do not disapprove my plans and 
wishes ; indeed, your invariable indulgence gave 
me confidence to express them, and consequently, 
I hope you will not object to place me at once 
where I can gain an immediate insight into mer- 
cantile affairs, so that by the time I am of age, and 
can receive my aunt Margaret’s legacy, I shall 
know how to make use of it to advantage;” and 
the lad’s eyes sparkled with the incipient delight 
of that insidious passion which prompts to the 
“ making haste to be rich.” 

Mr. Armitage, the elder speaker in the conversa- 
tion upon which we have so unceremoniously in- 
truded, was a retired tradesman, (or, as he preferred 
being considered, merchant,) who, some ten years 
previously, had purchased the Manor House at 
Nestlebury, and come, as a wealihy widower, with 
a youthful son and infant daughter, to enjoy his 
ottwm cum dignitate in the village wherein he was 
born, and from whence he had set forth at an early 
age to begin life upon very slender means; but, as 
he often used to say in after years, he had “a head 
on his shoulders, not a turnip,” and he had used 
the fitting up of that pericranium to the profitable 
purpose of becoming a steady man of business, 
and reaping the golden fruits of his perseverance. 

It had been for some time his favourite hope 
and expectation, that upon his ready-made founda- 
tion of prosperity, his only son should erect such a 
superstructure of cultivated talent and intellectual 
superiority as would worthily entitle him to be 
considered “the founder of a fimily ;” and, after 
several years’ education at Birchingdale Academy, 
(which had acquired a deserved reputation under 
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its respected principal, Dr. Markham,) “ Geoffrey 
the Genius,” as he had been dubbed by his school- 
fellows, had within the last few weeks returned 
home, at the age of seventeen, with sufficient ap 
probation from his worthy preceptor to warrant 
his father continuing his hopeful anticipations. 

Aithough it was, therefore, at first rather a shock, 
as well as disappointment, to receive so decided a 
repulse to his long-cherished ambition as that we 
have recorded above, yet his purpose appeared very 
likely to yield soon before the eager arguments 
of his son, and what had once been his own “ruling 
passion” again resumed much of its former sway, 
The slightly pompous manner in which he alls 
swered his son’s last speech proved this. 

“There would be little difficulty in obtaining 
what you desire, my boy; I could easily find one 
of my old city friends who would be glad to receive 
a son of mine into his office, There is old Nag 
Needham, for instance, who in the yezxr °25 was 
one of the directors, at the same time with myself, of 
the projected Puddle-cum-Squash Railway through 
the fens of Lincolnshire. He helped me and himself 
to make a few hundreds by the clever way in which 
he disposed of most of our shares in that concern, 
“Le is clear-headed and far-secing, always ready to 
enter into speculations, and particularly happy in 
getting out of them when they are likely to prove 
unsuccessful.” 

“That’s the very man, father,” cried Geoffrey 
excitedly. “Is he a stockbroker, or what does he 
call himself?” 

“He has dealings on the Stock Exchange, but 
he does not confine himself to that; there are few 
things connected with the investment or making 
of money with which Needham has not, or a few 
years ago, had not, to do.” 

Geoffrey again expressed his satisfaction at the 
prospect his fathcr seemed to entertain of securing 
him such an able guide on his wished-for travels 
towards the golden temple of Mammon. Poor 
lad! he thought not of the many pitfalls in the 
way, which might entrap his principles or injure 
his integrity. To him the road seemed smooth 
and shining, and his hopeful fancy decked it with 
glittering jewcls and with glowing fruit. Too many, 
who have hastened on that treacherous pathway, 
have been lost in its shifting sands, or found those 
seeming gems but worthless dross, and the rich 
tempting fruits turn into dust and ashes in their 
hands. 

As for Mr. Armitage, he at once gave way io 
the long pent-up, and, as he had fancied, ex 
recollections of his own youthful aspirations, 
his arduous, and for a long time unaided, exertions, 
and consequently resolved that, as his son had 
chosen the same track as himself, he should not 
find so many obstacles in the way. 
was, how the stream of sordid worldliness s 
swept over the long-cherished hopes of ses 
son elevated by his talents alone; strange, how 
idols of gold and silver rose up in bis mental vision, 
and obscured the fairer forms of intellect and use 
fulness which for so many months had filled it 89 
agreeably ; and, stranger still, how all the argu- 
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to urge Geoffrey forwards in the paths of purely 
intellectual acquirements, vanished from his mind, 
and left nothing but “false saws and modern in- 
stances” wherewith to furnish precept and example 
to follow on the glittering road to wealth. 

“Ay, ay, my boy,” he said, gleefully rubbing 
his hands, “you shall have a fair chance of win- 
ning a prize from the hands of Dame Fortune. I 
will write to-morrow to my old friend Needham, 
and ask his terms for taking you under his tuition. 
No one knows better than he that ‘money is often 
lost for want of money,’ and therefore he will more 
readily instruct in the art of making it, one who 
will not labour under that disadvantage when he 
sets up for himself. If ever any one could ‘ put 
an old head on young shoulders,’ Needham is that 
man.” 

Fie! Mr. Armitage; do not the “ carking cares” 
of manhood come soon enough without forestalling 
them, and obliterating the buoyancy and trustful- 
ness of youth? 

“T wonder what neighbour Belford will think 
of your plans, Geoffrey?” resumed Mr. Armitage, 
after a short pause, and with a degree of hesitation 
which showed he considered the opinion of the 
party alluded to of some importance. ‘“ He has 
heard me say so much about your going to one 
of the universities that Have you ever named 
your present wishes to Percival Malcolm?” he 
concluded hastily. 

“Oh! yes, we have had many consultations and 
arguments at school about our future plans, and I 
never could get ‘Percy the Plodder,’ as we used to 
call him, to agree with me in the desirability of the 
career I pictured for myself. THe looked very grave 
when he went away just now, for I told him I was 
determined to ask your consent at once to entering 
mercantile life; so ‘Uncle William’ will know all 
about it very soon, and will most probably walk 
up and give me a dose of his ‘proverbial philo- 
sophy.’” 

“Few men are better qualified to give good ad- 
vice, or would do it with more sincere interest in 
your welfare,” said his father, gravely, paying his 
usual involuntary homage of respect to a master- 
mind, which frequently, but gently, showed his own 
mental inferiority; and Geoffrey blushed and apo- 
logized, owning the truth of his father’s rebuke. 

By a not uncommon chain of mental association, 
Mr. Armitage and his son were at that very 
moment the subject of conversation between the 
“neighbour Belford,” of whom he had spoken, and 
Mrs. Malcolm, the mother of Geoffrey's former 
school-fellow, Percival. 

“How long Percy stops whenever he goes up to 
the Manor House,” remarked the former, putting 
aside the clustering roses, which would creep 
in at the open window of the cottage, and gazing 
down the road; “even when he merely goes, as now, 
for an afternoon call, there is so much to be seen, 
and so much to be said, one never knows when to 
expect him home; but I have not wished to dis- 
courage the intimacy between him and Geoffrey 
Armitage, for I think it will prove to have been 
advantageous to the character of both.” 
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and, notwithstanding their many dissimilarities, 
have seldom disagreed,” replied Mrs. Malcolm. 

“No; therein has lain the advantage I allude to. 
Geoffrey has always listened patiently to Percival’s 
quiet little rebukes of his vanity, or, as his father 
calls it, his genius, and of his too visible hankering, 
even at this early age, after money-making; and 
then, on the other hand, Geoflrey’s occasional 
jibes and jeers at our boy’s sober steadiness have 
done him no harm. Percival’s tendency to plod 
and ponder over all he undertakes might have dege- 
nerated into procrastination and dreamy inutility, 
but for the impulse thus given to him by his more 
volatile companion. Depend on it, Susan, there is 
nothing like friction for wearing down the imper- 
fections and irregularities of mortals as well as 
marbles.” 

It was a happy household wherein this dialogue 
took place. Mr. Belford, or, as he was more gene- 
rally called, Uncle William, bore on his ample brow 
the impress of that mental superiority and christian 
benevolence which, in his daily walk, brought him 
the respect and love of all who knew him. His 
sister, as his “softened image,” well fulfilled the 
gentler duties of her sex; and their boy Percival, 
in that character which has so long been invested 
with a holy interest, namely, “the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow,” had hitherto well 
deserved and repaid the care and tenderness called 
forth by that position. 

“T suppose the Squire will soon be thinking of 
starting Geoffrey in life now,” resumed Mrs. Mal- 
colm, after 2 pause employed in preparing the fra- 
grant cup of tea, for which her brother was becom- 
ing somewhat impatient; “I shall be curious to 
know what choice he will himself make; his 
father, we have long since heard, wishes him to 
enter a profession.” 

“Then he will be disappointed, mark me, Susan; 
such slow and steady doings will not satisfy our 
young friend’s aspirations ; but here comes Percival 
at last, who will, perhaps, be able to give some in- 
formation on the subject.” 

The bright intelligent face and buoyant step of 
the youth, who now entered the little parlour, 
would have scemed toa stranger in strong dis- 
cordance with the designation of “the plodder” 
affixed to his name by his schoolfellows; but those 
who knew and loved him best, considered it by no 
means a disparaging description. Seating himself 
at the social meal, he apologized for having delayed 
it, by giving an animated account of his visit to 
the Manor House, his half hour’s hard work in 
the flower garden of little Jessie, Mr. Armitage’s 
daughter, and his subsequent long conversation 
with Geoffrey; and at the conclusion of these 
latter details, Uncle William gave a shrewd look 
and a quiet smile to Mrs. Malcolm, and said :— 

“You see I was right in my conjecture; Geof- 
frey’s resolution will be a greater surprise to his 
father than it is to me, and perhaps a disappoint- 
ment: but of that I am not so sure; and as I 
should like to hear the Squire’s decision, if you are 
not too tired, Percy, we will walk up to the Manor 
House when you have finished your tea.” 

Mr. Belford was a keen observer of human na- 
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ture. He had noticed many traits in the boyish 
character of Geoflrey Armitage, which had shown 
him what must be their inevitable result in future 
years, unless checked by the strong hand of parental 
authority, or turned aside into the safer path of a 
professional life, as presenting to one of his parti- 
cular temperament and bias less excitement and less 
temptation ; and, having a sincere interest in the 
youth’s welfare, he felt both doubt and fear that 
neither the restraint nor guidance would now be 
exercised when so much needed.” 

“But, perhaps I wrong the Squire by my anti- 
cipations,” he thought, as he and his nephew 
walked up the avenue to the Manor House. “He 
has talked so mmch lately of his son entering a 
profession, that he will hardly be turned aside 
from the wish; besides, he is one of those who de- 
claim loudly against a man who has xo backbone ; 
so I think he will scarcely be likely to acknowledge 
himself deficient in that desideratum.” 

They found Mr. Armitage and Geoffrey still en- 
joying the soft cool evening air. ‘The latter 
politely vacated his seat for Mr. Belford, and he 
and Percy threw themselves on the smooth grecn- 
sward. The Squire’s mind was full of the late 
conversation with his son, and he at once named it 
to Uncle William; but he could not refrain from 
feeling somewhat uncomfortable as the clear, dark 
eyes of his guest dwelt earnestly on his face, as he 
summed up his communication with the ques- 
tion :— 

“What do you say to Geoffrey’s decision, my 
good friend ?” 

“Humph! ‘The apple falls not far from the 
tree,’ the Germans tell us,” he replied; “so that I 
am not much surprised that your son should wish 
to follow his father’s example; but, being so con- 
trary to your own often expressed wish and reso- 
lution, I am rather curious to know how the change 
has been wrought so suddenly.” 

Mr. Armitage explained rather awkwardly, and 
Mr. Belford interrupted him rather hastily with 
the remark :— 

“Ah! I see and understand it all,” he said. 
“Your son seeks wealth as the chief aim of life; 
and before that glittering prize, honour and distine- 
tion, bought by mere talents and industry, and even 
the chance of benefiting his fellow men, sink into 
insignificance.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Belford,” cried Geoffrey, eagerly, 
starting up to emphasize his speech, “I want to 
get-rich as fast as I can, that I may become both a 
distinguished and a useful man. I should feel 
happy in letting my father see his son bring 
honours into the family, and do good to his poor 
neighbours.” 

Uncle William smiled at the youth’s warmth, 
and said aloud: “ Well, Geoffrey, I hope you may 
keep such a praiseworthy end in view when you get 
into the vortex of the money-making community ; 
for, pardon me for reminding you, it is easy to 
keep a castle that was never assaulted :” and he 
sighed as he ended his speech, for his inward 
thoughts reverted mournfully to those words of 
Him who knew the weakness of the human heart, 
wherein “the good seed” is described as being so 





“ choked by the cares of this world and the deceit. 
fulness of riches,” that “it brings no fruit to per- 
fection.” 





A GLIMPSE OF THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


Ir was shortly after the commencement of the 
present century, that the late Sir David Dundas 
was attending as physician on His Majesty King 
George 1. One of his patients at this time was 
Mrs. Dalrymple Elliott, a lady of high Scottish 
family. From her the physician received, from 
time to time, accounts of the dangers and sufferings 
she incurred in Paris, during the French Revolu- 
tion; and these, as repeated to the king by his 
medical attendant, so interested his Majesty, that 
he desired Dundas to request Mrs. Elliott, in his 
name, to commit the story to paper and send it to 
him. With this request she readily complied, and 
the narrative was conveyed by Dundas from 
Twickenham, where Mrs. Elliott resided, to Wind- 
sor, sheet by sheet as it was written. After the 
lapse of upwards of half a century, this volume* 
has now for the first time been given to the 
public; and it furnishes some new and curious 
episodes in that dismal history, of which we al- 
ready possessed such voluminous details. 

In the forenoon of the 12th of July, 1789, Mrs. 
Elliott accompanied the Duke of Orleans, with 
whom she was very intimate, to one of his country 
seats in the neighbourhood of Paris, to spend the 
day, intending to return and visit the theatre in 
the evening. They left the capital in a state of 
perfect order and tranquillity. 

“On our return,” she says, “at eight o’clock, at 
the Porte St. Martin (where the Duke’s town- 
carriage was waiting for him, and my carriage for 
me), my servant told me that I could not go to 
the play, as the theatres were all shut by orders 
from the police; that Paris was all in confusion 
and tumult; that the Prince de Lambesc had 
entered the gardens of the Tuileries, and put all 
the people to flight; that he had killed an old 
man [not true]; that the French Guards and the 
regiment Royal Allemagne (which was the Prince 
of Lambesc’s own regiment) were at that moment 
fighting on the Boulevards of the Chaussée D’An- 
tin, opposite the depdt of the French Guards ; that 
many cavaliers and horses had been killed; and 
that the mob were carrying about the streets the 
busts of the Duke of Orleans and of Necker, cry- 
ing, ‘ Vive le Duc d’Orléans! Vive Necker !’” 

As a measure of safety, the duke accompanied 
Mrs. Elliott in her carriage to his club, where he 
expected to learn the occasion and extent of this 
sudden insurrection, but found that, by a police 
order, every club in Paris had been shut up. 

“We then,” she continues, “ordered my coach- 
man to drive to the duke’s house at Monceau;_ but 
as the troops were actually at that moment fight- 
ing on the Boulevards, and the ground was ¢0- 
vered with dead and wounded men and horses, we 
were obliged to go by the Carrousel, and along the 
Tuileries garden-wall to the Place Louis Quinze, 





* Journal of my Life during the French Revolution, By Grace 
Dalrymple Elliott. Bentley, London, 
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which we found full of troops, both horse and foot. 
They were commanded by the Mareschal de Brog- 
lie, and had been for some days before encamped 
in the Park of St. Cloud, and had marched into 
Paris that evening. I never in my life shall for- 
get the awful but beautiful appearance the Place 
Louis Quinze presented at that moment. The 
troops were under arms, and the silence was so 
ereat that if a pin had fallen it might have been 
heard. They allowed no carriages to pass without 
the name of the person being given. I gave mine, 
and my horses were conducted through the ranks 
of cavalry at a foot’s pace. They had no idea that 
the Duke of Orleans was in my carriage. We 
went directly to the duke’s house at Monceau. By 
this time it was about a quarter past nine o’clock. 
On the duke’s arrival, he found his servants in the 
greatest confusion and uneasiness, as nobody knew 
at the Palais Royal where he was gone; and a re- 
port had been circulated in Paris that day, that he 
had been put into the Bastile, and beheaded by 
the king’s orders.” Mrs. Elliott obtained a pro- 
mise from the Duke of Orleans that he would wait 
upon the king on the following morning; but on 
his arrival at Versailles, the king dismissed him 
abruptly with the words, “I want nothing of you ; 
return from whence you came.” ‘This affront was 
never forgotten or forgiven. That he was most 
unfortunate in the friends and advisers who sur- 
rounded him, is most certain. “ Nobody,” says 
Mrs. Elliott, “can form an idea of what I suffered 
on seeing him by degrees running headlong into 
every sort of disgrace; for I am convinced, from 
the bottom of my soul, that he never thought or 
intended to go to the lengths he did.” 

It was on the 20th of June, 1792, that the mob, 
some of the most outrageous of whom were wo- 
men, headed by Santerre, invaded the Tuileries and 
forced their way into the private apartments of the 
king and queen, remaining there the greater part 
of the evening, drinking and stealing every article 
of value which they could carry away. At this 
period the Duke of Orleans was at Courtray, and 
the insult to their Majesties was-imputed to Robe- 
spiere and Marat. Those who sympathized with 
their Majesties were desirous that the queen should 
sometimes appear in public, and in consequence 
her Majesty took an early opportunity of visiting 
one of the principal theatres—these being almost 
the only places where the French royal family ever 
came in contact with the people. Mrs. Elliott 
thus describes what took place on the occasion. 

“Twas there in my own box, nearly opposite 
the queen’s; and as she was so much more in- 
teresting than the play, I never took my eyes off 
her and her family. Her Majesty, from her first 
entering the house, seemed distressed. She was 
overcome even by the applause, and I saw her 
several times wipe the tears from her eyes. The 
little dauphin, who sat on her knee the whole 
night, seemed anxious to know the cause of his 
unfortunate mother’s tears. She seemed to soothe 


him, and the audience appeared well disposed, and 
to feel for the cruel situation of their beautiful queen. 
In one of the acts, in a duet, Madame Dugazon 
says, ‘Ah! comme j'aime ma maitresse’ (‘ Ah! 





how I love my mistress’). As she looked par- 
ticularly at the queen, at the moment she said 
this, some Jacobins, who had come into the play- 
house, leapt upon the stage; and if the actors 
had not hid Madame Dugazon, they would have 
murdered her. They turned the poor queen 
and family out of the house, and it was all the 
guards could do to get them safe into their car- 
riages. By this time the queen's party began to 
beat the Jacobins; but the soldiers interfered, and 
of course nothing could be done.” 

The next attack upon the Tuileries was made 
on the 10th of August, and issued in a frightful 
massacre. So horrible was the danger, that Mrs. 
Elliott resolved on leaving Paris for her house at 
Meudon, although all the barriers were closed and 
guarded, and no one was allowed to leave the town. 
She escaped, however, by a breach in the wall, 
which had been made by smugglers, and of which 
she had received private information, and made 
her way at night and alone to Meudon. “My 
feet,” she says, “ were covered with blood, having 
no soles to my shoes or stockings. My shoes were 
thin white silk, and that road is rery stony. All 
the immediate attendants of the royal family were 
now proscribed, and marked for murder, and espe- 
cially the Marquis Chansenets, the governor of 
the Tuileries, who escaped from the massacre by 
lying down in the palace gardens among the 
wounded and the dead.” Having tried in vain to 
obtain an asylum in the house of the British Am- 
bassador, he betook himself to the -protection of 
Mrs. Elliott, and her heroic efforts for his preser- 
vation constitute one of the most remarkable inci- 
dents in this drama of horrors. If anything could 
provoke a smile in the perusal of these appalling 
incidents, it would be the polite phrase, “ domi- 
ciliary visits,’ which were made by the police 
every night, under the orders of the revolutionary 
leaders, to all houses suspected of harbouring the 
royalists. To afford this protection was a capital 
offence. The doors of chambers were closed by a 
seal, and to break this was certain death. This 
danger, however, was braved by the English lady, 
and the following is her account of her perilous 
adventure :— 

“ Monsieur Chansenets was almost in fits, and in 
a deplorable state from extreme weakness; in 
short, he could not support himself. My porter 
thought that he might be hid between the mat- 
tresses of my bed, which were very large, and in 
an alcove. We accordingly pulled two of the mat- 
tresses out further than the others, and made a 
space next the wall and put him in. When he was 
there, we found that the bed looked tumbled, and, 
of course, suspicious. I then decided upon getting 
into bed myself, which prevented any appearance of 
a person being hid. I had all my curtains fes- 
tooned up, my chandeliers and candelabra lighted, 
which in all formed about twenty candles, as bed- 
rooms in France are much ornamented. My cook 
soon came home, and I made her sit by my bedside 
the rest of the night. She abused Monsieur Chan- 
senets, and said that she was sure he would be 
guillotined; that she hoped I had turned him out 
directly; in short, she had not the most distant 
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idea of his being m my house. My own attendant 
now came home from visiting her son. She was a 
good woman, and as faithful as possible; yet, as 
she had not been there when Chansenets was hid, 
I thought that it was better not to tell her any- 
thing about it till after the domiciliary visit had 
been made. I had some warm negus by my bed- 
side, and when my maid and the cook went out of the 
room to see what was going on, I could just get at 
Chansenets to give him a teaspoonful of it. In- 
deed, I was frightened to death, for I heard him 
breathe hard, and thought that he was dying, and 
I expected every minute that my cook would hear 
him. In short, I passed a most miserable night, 
surrounded by my servants, and almost in fits my- 
self at the idea of the horrid visit I was going to 
receive. I trembled so much, that I could hardly 
keep in bed; and the unfortunate man, who was 
the cause of my misery, I thought perhaps lay dead 
near me, for I could not hear him breathe at times.” 

After awhile the municipal officers and guards 
burst into her room :— 

“The candles were all a-light, day was breaking, 
and my room looked more like a ball-room than a 
scene of the horrors which were passing. They 
came all up to my bed, and asked me to get up. 
One of them, however, less hard than the others, 
said that there was no occasion to take me out of 
bed, as I could not dress before so many men. 
They were above forty. I said directly that I would 
get up with pleasure if they required me to do so, 
but that I had passed a very cruel night, and was 
tired of my-bed. I had expected them, I said, at 
an earlier hour, and then had hoped to pass the 
rest of the night in quiet. I owned that I had 
been much alarmed at the idea of such a visit in 
the dead of the night, but that now I saw how con- 
siderate, kind, and good they were, I was not the 
least alarmed, and that if they pleased I would get 
up and conduct them about my house myself. I 
added, that I was sure they must be much fatigued, 
and proposed wine or liqueurs and cold pie to them. 
Some of the head men were delighted with me, cut 
some very coarse jokes, said that nobody they 
had seen the whole night had been half so civil; 
that they were sorry they had not come sooner, in 
order that I might have hada good night when 
they were gone. They would not now make me 
get up, but were obliged to go on with their visit, 
and must search everywhere in my bed and under 
my bed. They, however, only felt the top of my 
bed, and at its feet, and then under the bed. They 
also undid all the sofa cushions, both in my room 
and in my boudoir and drawing-room; looked in 
my bathing-room; and, in short, were an hour in 
and out of my room. 

“Tt may easily be supposed in what a state of 
alarm poor Chansenets was during this long visit. 
I had heard nothing of him, nor heard him breathe. 
At last the monsters advised me to take some rest, 
and wished me good night. They stayed some time 
longer in my house, during which time I was afraid 
of moving. At last I heard the gates shut, and my 
servants came into my room and told me that they 
were all gone.” 





On the fatal Saturday on which the trial of the 





REIGN OF TERROR. 


king took place, at which the Duke of Orleans had 
pledged his solemn promise that he would not at- 
tend, she was spending the day in a state of in- 
tense anxiety, at the residence of the Duc de 
Biron; and she thus described the effect of the in- 
telligence of the duke’s treachery. 

“T went there at about half-past seven o'clock, 
and found the Duc de Biron and the party there 
assembled very dismal. He had every half-hour a 
list sent him of the votes, and we all saw with 
agony that many had voted for the king’s death. 
He also heard that, at eight o'clock, the Duke of 
Orleans had entered the convention, which sur- 
prised us all. I feared much that he was going to 
vote for the seclusion, for I never thought of worse. 
However, every list was more and more alarming, 
till about ten o'clock the sad and fatal list arrived 
with the king’s condemnation, and with the Duke 
of Orleans’ dishonour. I never felt such horror 
for anybody in my life, as I did at that moment at 
the duke’s conduct. We were all in deep affliction 
and tears; even poor Biron, who, alas! was a re- 
publican, was almost in a fit. A young man, who 
was the duke’s aide-de-camp, tore off his coat and 
flung it into the fire, saying that he should blush 
ever to wear it again. His name was Rutaux, and 
he was a native of Nancy. He was a noble anda 
very good young man, who had not emigrated, out 
of affection for poor Biron, though his heart was 
always with the princes. When my carriage came 
I went home; but every place now seemed dreary 
and bloody to me. My servants all looked horror- 
struck. I did not dare sleep in my room alone. I 
desired my maid to watch with me all night, and 
we kept up a great light and prayed. I could not 
sleep. The image of the innocent king was con- 
stantly before me. I don’t think that it was pos- 
sible to have felt even a family calamity more than 
I did the king’s death. Till that moment I had 
always flattered myself that the Duke of Orleans 
was misled, and saw things in a wrong light; now, 
however, all that illusion was over. I even threw 
the things he had given me, which I had in my 
pockets and in my room out of it, not daring to 
stay near anything that had been his. Such, at 
that moment, was the vexation that I felt about a 
person for whom some time before I would have 
given my life.” 

The well-known political and personal predilee- 
tions of Mrs. Elliott naturally designated her as a 
victim to the ferocity of the revolutionary faction, 
and she was accordingly apprehended and cast into 
a prison, from which she had not the faintest hope 
of being delivered, except in order to be conducted 
to the scaffold. Some idea of her sufferings at this 
time may be gained from the following record :— 

“Once or twice I asked the gaoler for a little 
warm water to wash myself. This, he told me, 
would be nonsense; for nothing could save me 
from the executioner’s hands, and as they were 
dirty, it was no use to clean myself. I was much 


shocked one day on going into the gaoler’s room, 
where we used sometimes to go when we wanted 
anything. He was sitting at a table with a very 
handsome, smart young 1..aa, drinking wine. The 
| gaoler told me to sit down and drink a glass to0- 
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I did not dare to refuse. The young man then 
said, ‘ Well, I must be off,” and looked at his 
watch. The gaoler replied, ‘No; your work will 
not begin till twelve o’clock.’ I looked at the man, 
and the gaoler said to me, ‘You must make 
friends with this citizen; it is young Samson, 
the executioner, and perhaps it may fall to his 
lot to behead you.’ I felt quite sick, especially 
when he took hold of my throat, saying, ‘ It will 
soon be off your neck, it is so long and small. 
If I am to despatch you, it wiil be nothing but a 
squeeze.’ ” 

The fall of the Duke of Orleans, afterwards 
known as Philip Eealité, and father of the late 
king, Louis Philippe, may almost be regarded 
as a righteous retribution. He perished on the 
scaffold, on the very spot where the head of his 
loyal cousin had fallen with his own treacherous 
consent. 

Of Santerre, a name ever held by the royalists 
of France in the deepest execration, Mrs. Elliott 
brings to light some new and curious information. 
She says: “I forgot to mention that General 
Santerre—the same who had conducted the un- 
fortunate king to the scaffold, and who had ordered 
the drums to be beat that his august voice might 
not be heard by the people—was also a prisoner in 
the Carmes. He never could live in friendship 
with me, though he was always attentive. Many 
of our great ladies were very intimate with him, 
and thought him a good-natured, harmless man. 
He assured us all, when we used to abuse him 
about his conduct on the 21st of January, that he 
had orders, if the king spoke, to have all the can- 
nons fired at him, and that it was to avoid that 
measure he had acted as he did. He always de- 
clared that he regretted the king’s death. This, 
however, I never believed. He was liberated before 
the death of Robespierre, owing, I believe, to his 
giving our gaoler good beer, for he was a brewer. 
He used to send us little trifles for our comfort, 
and I will say that he never lost an opportunity of 
serving us. When he was at liberty, he sent me a 
pound of the finest green tea I ever drank, and 
some sugar. He also sent us a pie; but the 
gaoler liked that too well tg give us any of it. 
I was very ungrateful to Santerre, as I never saw 
him but once after I lefts the prison, and that was 
in coming out of the Opera. I was ashamed to 
be seen speaking to him, though he lived a good 
deal with some of the ladies who had been in 
prison, and whom he really had served, in getting 
them their liberty, after the death of Robespierre, 
sooner than they otherwise would have done. 
He said that he had never spoken to the Duke of 
Orleans in his life, till after the king’s death. 
This I readily believe, for the duke had often 
declared to me that he never had spoken to San- 
terre, though he always passed for one of his chief 
agents.” 

Such are a fow suggestive incidents from which 
some estimate, and that probably a most inadequate 
one, may be formed of the horrors of that revolution 
which, as observed by Robert Hall, marks the age 
m which it occurred as ‘the most eventful season 
ever witnessed in the affairs of men.” The moral 





to be drawn from it cannot be better given than 
in the surpassingly eloquent language of the same 
distinguished man. “In one country, and that 
the centre of Christendom, revelation underwent a 
total eclipse, while athcism, performing on a dark- 
ened theatre its strange and fearful tragedy, con- 
founded the first elements of society, blended every 
age, rank, and sex in indiscriminate proscription 
and massacre, and convulsed all Eurepe to_its 
centre; that the imperishable memorial of these 
events might teach the last gencrations of man- 
kind to consider religion as the pillar of society, 
the safeguard of nations, the parent of social order, 
which alone has power to curb the fury of the 
passions, and secure to every one his rights—to 
the laborious the reward of their industry, to the 
rich the enjoyment of their wealth, to nobles the 
preservation of their honours, and to princes the 
stability of their thrones.” 


JOHN HUNTER. 


But a few weeks have passed since the grave, for 
the second time (after the lapse of sixty-six years), 
has closed over the remains of John Hunter.* 
The generation among whom he lived and worked 
has now almost passed away, and the question is 
not unfrequently asked, “Who was John Hunter, 
and what did he do?” 

Health, to all of us, is the greatest blessing that 
can be enjoyed in this life; and, during the in- 
roads of disease, medical assistance is most valued. 
As individuals, we never appreciate a public bene- 
factor so much as when in person we reccive 
direct benefit from his labours and discoveries. 
Without slighting the labours of other great sur- 
geons and anatomists, it may be confidently af- 
firmed that there is not a man, woman, or child 
among us who, when struck by the sting of dis- 
ease, and receiving relief from the art of medicine, 
does not directly or indirectly receive relief to hit 
suffering from the discoveries of John Hunter. 

Tt seems to be an ordinance of Providence te 
raise up every now and then great minds among 
the human race, to whom it is granted to lift the 
veil of obscurity which envelopes the great laws 
which regulate this Universe, and to penetrate 
further than is granted to ordinary mortals into 
the mysterious workings of the Creator. John 
Hunter was one of these great “high priests of 
Nature;” the gifted explorer and interpreter of the 
laws of animal life, as affected by health and by 
sickness; the great master who had the ability and 
the will, not only to record his discoveries, but to 
forge from them weapons of defence, wherewith 
those who follow him might wage fierce combat 


‘with that dread destroyer of mankind, the dragon 


Disease. 

Perceiving that all created things are but a gra- 
duated chain of animal machines, he was the first 
to trace the connections between link and link, 
from man down to creatures even lower than the 





* John Hunter was born at Long Calderwood, about eight miles 
from Glasgow, 1728, and died October 16th, 1793, 





JOHN HUNTER. 


JOHN HUNTER, FROM THE PORTRAIT BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


sponge. Not only did he ransack the whole ani- 
mal creation, but he submitted the vegetable king- 
dom to his ordeal of inquiry, and forced it to yield 
up illustrations of health, growth, and decay. In- 
stead of indulging in vain metaphysical specula- 
tions as to the ultimate causes of things, by dint of 
almost superhuman labour, both of mind and body, 
he compelled Nature to answer for herself; and, 
perceiving the importance of these answers, he re- 
corded them in the indelible type as cast by Nature 
herself in the infinite varieties of structures and 
tissues both normal and abnormal. He has thus 
formed a series of chapters of the history of ani- 
mate beings, each chapter complete in itself, which, 
when read as a whole, form a volume move than 
introductory to the comprehension of the ultimate 
laws of an over-ruling Providence. 

Happily for posterity, he has left behind him 
these valuable records, in what is most properly 
called the “Hunterian Museum.” On the south 
side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields is situated the Royal 
College of Surgeons, one of the finest buildings in 





London, and honoured as being the repository of 
this museum, priceless in value, and matchless as 
to the rare specimens composing it. Several years 
after the death of John Hunter, it was bought by 
the government for a sum hardly adequate to its 
value, and intrusted to the care of this learned 
body of men, eminent in science and in professional 
learning. Fully appreciating its national value, 
the college has not only religiously looked after 
and preserved its integrity,* but has added very 
considerably to it. When they first came into 
possession of it, it consisted of 13,682 preparations, 
whereas no less than 31,019 are now displayed in 
its cabinets and on its shelves. Over the whole is 
appointed a zealous body-guard, consisting of 
members of the Council, a Consérvator, and two 
Assistants. It was within these wal!s that Pro- 
fessor Owen (as Conservator) laid the foundation of 
his vast store of knowledge and _ well-deserved 





* There are several preparations in the museumf most delicate 
structures more than a hundred years old, as perfect now as when 
first made. 
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fame. His chair is now filled by Professor Que- 
kett, a laborious and talented lover of science, 
under whose assiduous care the museum is kept in 
the highest possible state of completeness. 

Doubtless, many of our readers have never 
visited this museum, and many, we are aware, re- 
gard it as a sort of “chamber of horrors.” Let 
them banish this idea from their minds, and visit 
it forthwith.* As the greatness of a painter or an 
architect cannot be understood till his works are 
seen and examined, so the writer of this feels that 
it is impossible by words to convey to the reader 
anything like an idea of the gigantic genius of 
John Hunter. Let the visitor, standing in the 
Hunterian Museum, look around him, and he will 
be overwhelmed at its silent grandeur; and when 
he examines its details, he will gain an insight into 
the mind of a man who could first conceive, and 
then carry out such a design. 

It is, moreover, to the Hunterian Museum that 
the intelligent and able body of English medical 
practitioners refer in cases of maladies which seem 
to baffle human skill; and it is from this Ency- 
clopsedia of facts that information is drawn which 
often leads to the furtherance of health, or even 
the actual rescue of lives valuable, not only to 
friends and relations, but even to the State itself. 
From this well of knowledge, sunk deeply among 
the mysterious foundations of animal life, flows 
forth a stream of scientific surgery, from which we 
of the present generation, drinking decply and 
gratefully, venerate the memory of John Hunter as 
one of the greatest benefactors of the human race. 

The mortal remains of John Hunter were dis- 
covered on February 22nd, in a vault under the 
church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, by Mr. I. T. 
Buckland, Assistant-surgeon of the 2nd Life Guards. 
If it were not for the order issued by the govern- 
ment, that all bodies were to be removed from 
under all London churches, this discovery of the 
remains would never have taken place. There was 
some doubt as to where John Hunter was buried, 
but the entry in the parish register of St. Martin’s 
set the point at rest. It appeared from these docu- 
ments, that he was buried in vault Number 8. This 
was a very large stone-built chamber, under the body 
of the church. When the door of this vault was 
first opened, there issued forth a faint sickly smell, 
peculiarly offensive and overpowering, and the vault 
was discovered to be quite full of coffins, from the 
bottom to the very top; these coffins were piled 
up one upon the other, some placed north and 
south, some east and west, and some even standing 
upright; it was a sight never to be forgotten; in 
the midst of the living, the dead, formerly venerated 
and beloved, but now hideous objects, sending forth 
the most poisonous of lethal gases, to be breathed 
by the survivors to their certain destruction. Many 
@ loved one has doubtless inhaled from this source 
the unseen seeds of a premature death, the natural 
consequence of the disregard of sanitary laws. 





* “ The museum is open to visitors bearing a written order from 
any fellow or member of the college, on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Thursdays, from twelve to four.” No difficulty will 
be found by persons really desirous of information in obtaining 
admission on the above days, the visitor signing his name in the 
porter’s book, 





The government order for the clearance was there- 
fore well-timed. At the appointed day, sturdy 
Irish labourers, well paid and well fed, set to work 
at their task; the coffins, one by one, were taken 
out of the vault, and immediately re-interred in 
the catacombs outside the church. The weight of 
some of these coffins, made of solid oak and thick 
lead, not to mention the contents, was truly sur- 
prising, and every now and then the moving of a 
coffin caused a sudden exit of gases from its in- 
terior, which had been pent up for years; but 
when Mr. “Will” is at work, there is always a 
way found, and the task proceeded in spite of all 
difficulties. As each coffin was brought out of the 
vault, the inscription was carefully examined, and 
the name upon it recorded by Mr. Burstall, the 
energetic and obliging district surveyor of the 
parish. Coffin after coffin, plate after plate, were 
examined, but no John Hunter; the registry 
was again examined; there could be no mistake: 
again, day after day, the removal went on slowly 
but surely: the vault now became nearly empty, 
when at last, quite at the far end of the vault, and 
among the last of those to be moved, that of John 
Hunter was discovered below several others; the 
brass plate upon it was quite bright, and bore the in- 
scription, “ John Hunter, Esq., 1795, aged 64 years.” 
The cloth upon it was in good order, and the brass- 
headed nails still bore their polish: the bottom 
alone was injured by the damp, as it lay on the 
ground. It was found necessary to examine the 
lead coffin, which was found to have burst in 
five different places; these were resoldered, but 
the actual remains were in no way inspected or 
disturbed. 

By the permission of the Dean and Chapter, the 
remains were re-interred in the north aisle of 
Westminster Abbey, close to the grave of “O rare 
Ben Jonson,” March 28th, 1859, in presence of 
the President and Council of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, deputations from the Universities and 
most of the scientific societies, and a large con- 
course of medical men. May the ashes of this 
great man rest in peace! 





ELECTION CRIES. 


However party objects may vary when a general 
election takes place, party cries of some kind or 
other are sure to be raised, involving a laborious 
exercise of human lungs in shouting them, and a 
prodigious expenditure of printer’s ink in addresses, 
squibs, and broadsides, devoted to their elucidation 
or enforcement. ‘“ Protection,” and the “ British 
Farmer,” lingered long in the electoral field, with 
the antagonistic watchwords of “ Free Trade,” “No 
Corn Laws,” and “Cheap Bread,” occasionally 
rendered more emphatic by the exhibition of a stout 
loaf transfixed on the top of a pole. ‘The folly of a 
large amount of vocal eloquence and cart-loads of 
print, elicited on that occasion, has since been 
abundantly illustrated. It was predicted that the 


British farmer, if worsted in the struggle, wouid 
grow thin, pinched with poverty, and be reduced to 
an attenuated form, moping in sorrow over his 
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former portliness. But though his political friends 
were utterly discomfited, and their views overruled, 
not the slightest diminution in his circumference 
has been perceived, nor perhaps was he ever in 
better health and spirits than at the present mo- 
ment. Lands which were to lie waste, as not worth 
tending, according to common prognostications, are 
now in the highest state of cultivation; and home- 
steads are in capital condition, which were certain 
to become dilapidated, admitting the bitter wind 
through chinks and crannies, owing to the inability 
of landlords and tenants to keep them in repair. 

Hight-and-twenty years ago, dire was the din in 
the land about “vested rights,” “the throne in 
danger,” “the British Constitution :” vociferations 
which met with the responses of “ Reform for ever,” 
* Down with the rotten boroughs,” “ The bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill.” The latter cry, 
adopted by an hotel waiter, lost him a gratuity ; for, 
upon a guest cashing up, the customary “ Please, 
remember the waiter, sir,” provoked the retort, 
“'The bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill.” 
Cotton handkerchiefs were printed illustrative of 
the great “ Russel Purge,” exhibiting Lord John in 
the centre, apron on, shirt sleeves tucked up, busy 
with pestle and mortar, compounding the famous 
bolus which was to purify the representation. On 
the other hand, imaginative pictures were drawn of 
democracy rampant, overthrowing all existing insti- 
tutions, kicking out the lords, upsetting the throne, 
and ruining the nation. With astonishment, all 
parties who were contemporary with the reform 
movement of that day, look back upon the fierce 
collisions it occasioned, in and out of parliament ; 
for no difference of opinion now exists in the realm, 
or at least is publicly professed, as to some extension 
of the very measure being needed, which was to 
abase royalty, annihilate the aristocracy, and con- 
vert the monarchy into a republic. No sane man 
could now be found in the three kingdoms, who 
would think it doing good service to the crown, to 
treat Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds, as poli- 
tical nonentities, selecting Old Sarum, Gatton, and 
Dunwichas pillars of the state. At the same time, 
the clamourers for “ Nothing but the bill,” with the 
finality-men afterwards, were clearly wrong, since 
2 supplement to it is universally acknowledged to 
be expedient. 

A littls farther back, extending over a consider- 
able period, “ No popery ” was a famous cry at the 
hustings. Originating in true religious and na- 
tional feeling, and strengthened by a well-grounded 
fear of Romanist treachery and disloyalty, the no- 
popery cry was nevertheless often taken up for 
mere party purposes. ‘Terrible representations 
were drawn of Protestantism being in danger, and 
of the fires of Smithfield being rekindled, should 
the emancipation be conceded. Much was said 
about the British lion being rowst—according to 
the enunciation of the then gallant member for 
Hull—and of the impolicy of further infuriating 
the animal by pressing the measure, already in a 
great rage at its proposition. Now, we have only 
one remark to make, namely, that a very consider- 
able section of the party who were most sten- 
torian, thirty years ago, in upholding the Pro- 





ELECTION CRIES. 


testantism of parliament, have since been busily 
engaged in undermining the Protestantism of their 
own religious communion, defiling the Church of 
England with papistical inventions. So much, in 
this instance, for the value of a ery. 

A dull reign in the last century, that of George 
11, was enlivened by the Excise Bill of Sir Robert 
Walpole. The minister proposed to convert the 
customs duties, payable on certain articles of im- 
port as soon as they arrived in port, into excise 
duties, payable on taking them out of warehouses 
for home consumption. He reasoned that, by so 
doing, a system of bonding or warehousing for re- 
exportation might easily be instituted, which would 
tend to make London a free port, and by conse- 
quence the market of the world. Of course the 
system would apply to the other ports. Never was 
eny measure more grossly misrepresented and vi- 
tuperated. Never was any man more unpopular 
than its author, till he withdrew it, for he was exe- 
cuted in effigy, in almost all forms, throughout the 
land; and serious disturbances were threatened. 
His offence was not forgotten at the next general 
election, when “ Liberty,” “ Property,” No Excise,” 
were party words, shouted from the Land’s End to 
John o’ Groats. Walpole commanded a majority 
in the new parliament, but it was small, and gra- 
dually diminished, till he was left in a minority, 
and resigned. Seventy years later, posterity 
heartily approved the plan, and the warehousing or 
bonding system was adopted, at the commence- 
ment of the present century, and is now in full 
operation, to the great benefit of commerce. 

The most curious election cry on record belongs 
to the same reign. Its origin was astronomical, 
and had reference to the annual revolution of the 
earth around the sun. Down to the year 1752, 
the Julian calendar, or Old Style, was in use in 
England, in preference to the more correct Gre- 
gorian calendar, or New Style, adopted by most of 
the civilized nations of Europe. This made our 
reckoning of time eleven days behind that of the 
continent, as corrected by the great movements of 
nature. Hence, to harmonize national with natural 
time and continental usage, it became necessary 
to throw eleven days out of the year named; and, 
by Act of Parliament, it was provided, “that the 
natural day next immediately following the 2nd of 
September, 1752, shall be called and reckoned as the 
fourteenth day of September, omitting the eleven 
intermediate nominal days of the common calendar.” 
This proceeding plunged numbers of the people 
into sore perplexity. Hodge the farmer, and his 
man, scratched their heads in vain to have a ray 
of light thrown upon the matter. They could not 
understand it at all. It was the second of Septem- 
ber, at night, when they went to bed, and the next 
morning it was the fourteenth. Great numbers, 
whose term of life dated from any one of the 
omitted nominal days, say September 9th, and who 
had been accustomed to observe it as a festival, had 
that year no birthday to keep, for there was no 
September 9th. It was the same with marriage 
anniversaries. The impression was pretty goneral 
among the lower classes, that by some occult art, 
and for some sinister purpose, the government had 
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defrauded them of the due number of their days, and 
that they were actually so much nearer the hour of 
death than they ought to have been. Hence, at 
following elections, government candidates were 
angrily assailed by the mob, and loud was the 
shout, “Give us back the eleven days we have 
been robbed of.” 

It is pleasant to reflect, that while the turmoil 
out-of-doors is always great at general elections, 
there are those who calmly act the part of citizens 
at the hustings, and of Christians in their homes, 
commending their country to God at the crisis, 
that it may please Him to dispose the hearts of the 
people toa right choice. One of this class, of un- 
known name, evidently indited the following lines, 
entitled, “ England’s Vote for a Free Election and 
a Free Parliament,” which, with a few alterations, 
might be supposed to have proceeded from the 
pen of the existing laureate, so Tennysonian is the 
style and patriotic the sentiments. The original is 
one of the Luttrell collection of broadsides, dis- 
posed of by public auction in 1849. 

Great God of Nations, and their Right, 
By whose high Auspice Brittain stands 


So long, though first ’twas built on Sands, 
And oft had sunk but for Thy might. 


In her own Mainland-storms and Seas, 
Be present to her now as then, 
And let not proud and factious men 
Oppose thy will with what they please. 


Our Free full Senate’s to be made; 
O, put it to the publick voice 
To make a legal worthy choice, 
Excluding such as would invade 


The Commonwealth. Let wkom we namo 
Have Wisdome, Foresight, Fortitude, 
Be more with Faith than Face endu’d; 

And sturdy Conscience above Fame. 


Such, as not seck to get the Start 
In State, by Faction, Power, or Bribes, 
Ambition’s Bands. But move the Zriles 
By Virtue, Modesty, Desert. 


Such as to Justice will adhere, 

Whatever great one it offend; 

And from the embraced Truth not bend 
For Envy, Hatred, Gifts, or Fear, 


That by their Deeds will make it known, 
Whose Dignity they do sustain ; 
And Life, State, Glory, all they gain, 
Count it Great Brittain’s, not their own, 


Such the old Bruti, Decii were, 
The Cippi, Curtii, who did give 
Themselves for Rome: and would not live, 
As men, good only for a year. 
Such were the great Camilli too, 
The Fabii, Scipios; that sill thought 
No work at price enough was bought, 
That for their country they could do : 


And to her honour so did knit, 
As all their Acts were understood 
The Sinews of the Publick Good, 
And they themselves one soul with it. 
These men were truly Magistrates ; 
These neither practised Force, nor Forms, 
Nor did they leave the helm in storms, 
And such they are make happy States. 

From the mention of a “commonwealth,” it is 
clear that the piece belongs to that date; and it 
probably refers to the Parliament summoned during 
the temporary dictatorship of Monk, which met 
April 25, 1660, nearly two centuries ago. As no 





reference is made to exiled royalty, it may be 
inferred that the writer was notacavalier. But all 
honour to him, say we, whoever he was, for thus 
appealing on behalf of his country to Him who 
has the hearts of all men in his hand, and turneth 
them as the rivers of water whithersoever he 
will. 





A VICTORY OF PATIENCE. 

Amone the numerous families who were driven from 
France by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, was 
one which emigrated from the town of Uzés, in the 
department of the Gard, and established itself at 
Geneva. - One of the members of this family, at 
that time a child, but who subsequently distin- 
guished himself as a philosopher and sage, was 
named Firmin Abausit. This youth was educated 
by his parents in the severe principles which char- 
acterized the religious confessors of that age, and 
gave early promise of an honourable career—a 
promise which was afterwards amply fulfilled. As 
he grew up into life, he devoted himself to the 
study both of natural and moral philosophy, and 
visited some of the principal countries of Europe, 
where he made the acquaintance of the most learned 
and illustrious men of his time, such as Bayle, Sir 
Isaxc Newton, ete. On his return to Geneva, ho 
received the appointment of city librarian, and 
was also, without solicitation, invested with all the 
rights and privileges of a citizen of the republic. 
He now continued his favourite pursuits, and pub- 
lished many pieces (which were reprinted in London 
in 1778) on history, criticism, and theology, among 
the last being two which are especially worthy of 
notice, namely, the treatises entitled, “The Know- 
ledge of Christ,” and “The Honour which is due 
to Him.” Meanwhile, his life was so blameless, 
that he became no less distinguished among his 
fellow-citizens for his virtues than for his know- 
ledge; and so great was his reputation at Geneva, 
that in after years he was compared by one of the 
most celebrated of her sons, Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
to Socrates. 

Unlike most philosophers, whose wisdom is to 
be found only in the discourses which they make, 
or the books which they publish, Abausit en- 
deavoured to illustrate his. teachings by his life, 
and thus to recommend their adoption by those 
around him. It seems to have been one of his 
principal aims to inculcate patience and resignation; 
and it is said that he was never known to abandon, 
even for a moment, that serenity of spirit which he 
wished to sce universally cultivated and enjoyed. 
The following anecdote, which is related of him, 
furnishes evidence of this; and, as it is in Little 
things that a man shows what he really is, we may 
reasonably infer from it the great amiability of his 
character. 

Two foreigners, who were on a visit at Geneva, 
hearing of the imperturbable placidity which char- 
acterised Abausit, concerted with some of his most 
intimate friends to provoke him to some mani- 
festation of displeasure, or, perhaps, even of anger. 
They immediately set to work to discover the 
weak point in Abausit’s character, in order that, 
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by directing their attack thither, they might the 
more certainly succeed in their attempt. 

Having made some inquiries about the personal 
and domestic habits of their intended victim, they 
learnt that he lived alone with an old housekeeper 
named Jeanneton, with whom they soon proceeded 
to place themselves in communication. From her 
they received the unwelcome information that, 
during the thirty years which she had spent in 
his service, he had never departed, in all his 
relations with her, from that unchangeable gentle- 
ness for which he was distinguished. She, how- 
ever, added that, when she committed one of those 
slight inadvertencies to which even the best ser- 
vants are sometimes liable, her master, assuming 
a more grave manner than usual, mildly directed 
her attention to it, and, when addressing her on 
the subject, cut off a syllable from her name, call- 
ing her Jeanne instead of Jeanneton—a punish- 
ment which never failed to produce the desired 
effect. 

The two strangers, a good deal disappointed by 
what they had just heard, which did not augur 
well for the success of their enterprise, then en- 
deavoured to interest the housekeeper in it, and 
even tried to purchase her co-operation. The 
old domestic at first refused their offers. Seduc- 
ing as they were, the apprehension of exciting 
the anger of so good a master sufficed to coun- 
terbalance them for a time. But, alas! the pros- 
pect of gratifying the two gentlemen who were 
seeking her aid, coupled with that love of money 
which is the curse of the human race, at length 
decided her to take part in the execution of the 
measures which were to be contrived against him. 
Of all the plans which were proposed, none appeared 
to Jeanneton to have the slightest chance of suc- 
cess; and, at length, growing impatient at her 
persistence, the visitors begged her to tell them 
what were the inadvertencies on her part, which 
had sometimes produced the change in her mas- 
ter’s deportment, of which she had informed them. 
It was with much hesitation and confusion that 
she at length avowed that Abausit was very par- 
ticular about having his bed well made; so as to be 
quite soft and easy. A hard, ill-made bed, then, 
was the weak point—the vulnerable heel, so to 
speak, of this moral Achilles, whose patience ren- 
dered him proof against all other kinds of ill. 
The bed was, accordingly, badly made by the faith- 
less Jeanneton. The voluntary negligence to which 
she had given way assumed in her eyes all the 
appearance of a crime; and if, when night came, 
her master rested uneasily in his neglected bed, 
she rested no less uneasily in hers, afflicted by the 
thought of what she had done. The next morning, 
Abausit having risen earlier than usual, contented 
himself with saying, in the graver tone which he 
was wont to employ on such occasions, “ Jeanne, 
my bed was not made,” and then went out for 
his accustomed early walk. Soon after, the visitors 
made their appearance, in order to learn the re- 
sult of their scheme, and were much disappointed 
to find that it had signally failed. However, they 
insisted that the unfortunate housekeeper should 
try it again. “You see,” they said, “that your 
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master has made the first step towards losing his 
temper; the battle is half won, and to-morrow we 
shall, no doubt, succeed.” 

These artful words persuaded her a second time 
to leave the bed unmade; and Abausit, when he 
retired at night, found it in that state, and of 
course more uncomfortable still than it had been 
the night before. But what was the surprise and 
emotion of Jeanneton when her master, as he was 
going out the following morning, stopped before 
her for a moment, and said in a gentle and affec. 
tionate tone: “ My poor Jeanneton, you are grow- 
ing old; feebleness and suffering, no doubt, render 
the task of preparing my bed too difficult for you. 
Well, do not trouble yourself about it; I will make 
up my mind to be less comfortable in that respect, 
for, after all, the inconvenience is not great, and I 
am beginning to get accustomed to it.’’* 

On hearing these unexpected words, the poor 
woman fell on her knees, and with tears revealed 
not only the plot which had been contrived to shake 
his equanimity, but also the way in which she had 
lent herself to it, and what she was to have gained 
in case of success. Abausit kindly assisted her 
to rise, and assured her of his forgiveness; almost 
thanking her for having given him an opportunity 
to overcome his tendency to self-indulgence, and 
half apologizing for having prevented her from 
gaining the promised reward. 

And now, my readers, I ask you to imagine, if 
you can, how soft that bed was ever after, and how 
carefully it was prepared by Jeanneton from day 
to day, as a sort of expiation for the fault of which 
she had been guilty. 





JOHNNY NEWCOME’S FIRST VISIT TO 
THE OLD CHINA BAZAAR AT CALCUTTA. 


“ Aw Indian bazaar! What gorgeous imaginings 
the words conjure up! What visions of splendour, 
dimly seen through the mists of enchantment, float 
before my mental sight! How is the mysterious 
grandeur of the East, tinged with the glowing hues 
of romance, unfolded before my ardent fancy! The 
fantastic yet graceful architecture of the orientals; 
the barbaric pearl, and gold, and ivory, scattered 
around in lavish profusion ; the gems of'Golconda in 
glittering heaps, or gleaming from rich turbans and 
the golden hilts of Damascus sabres ; piles of silks of 
gorgeous dyes; costly carpets of Persia; spices from 
the Eastern isles, flinging their fragrance on the 
voluptuous air. And then, the grave merchant, with 
his snaky hookah ; the groups of lounging warriors, 
with mail, and spear, and shield; the richly capari- 
soned elephant with its princely rider; and, better 
than all, the coy but curious beauty, the rajah’s 
daughter, in her silken palankeen! How little didI 
once, when the mere description of these things car- 
ried my young spirit to fairy-land, anticipate such 
a fruition of my dreams as now awaits me. Yes! 
the hopeless longings of boyhood are about to be 
gratified. I am on my way to the Oxp Cuina 
Bazaar of Calcutta. 


* “Te mal n’est pas grand; je commence a m’y faire.”” These 
are the very words used by Abausit, 
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“The Old China Bazaar! To the attractions 
which it possesses in common with other bazaars, 
the one which I am approaching adds the charm 
of remote antiquity. While treading its quiet and 
dimly-lighted galleries, my mind will be carried 
back to those remote ages ere the bold De Gama 
had vanquished the spirit of the stormy Cape, or 
the pale children of the West had excited in the 
simple Hindoo the thirst for gold. 

“The Old China Bazaar! In addition to the 
luxurious products of Hindostan and the adjacent 
realms, this bazaar displays the curious wares of 
the far Celestial Empire, its silks, its carved works, 
its confections. But, by-the-by, I should be some- 
where near it now !” 

Such was the soliloquy of our much esteemed 
and slightly poetical friend, John Newcome, while 
on his way, in a ticca palkee, to make his first visit 
to the Old China Bazaar (or bazar) of Calcutta. 
After reporting his mental oration, it will be hardly 
needful to say that he was a very recently imported 
specimen of the class grifin. He had, in fact, ar- 
rived in the palaced city only the previous evening. 
Nor, with his speech before us, would it be difficult 
jto divine in what direction he had pursued his stu- 
dies). We might fearlessly venture to affirm, that 
he considered the “ Arabian Nights” at least a 
thousand and one times as entertaining as the 
puzzles of Euclid. And, furthermore, we might 
with equal safety assert, that if his course of read- 
ing had not prepared him for disappointment, it had 
certainly prepared disappointment for him. 

His bearers had turned from the broad road into 
a narrow winding lane, where their progress was 
much impeded, and sometimes altogether inter- 
rupted, by hackeries* heavily laden with bags, bales, 
boxes, etc., creaking and screaming as if they, and 
not the unfortunate little bullocks who dragged 
them, were the chief sufferers from blows and oyer- 
lading. There was yet no visible sign of the auti- 
cipated splendour. On the contrary, things seemed 
to be getting worse, the lane narrower, the build- 
ings more squalid. ‘There must be some mistake ! 

“Ho! you bearer !” 

“ Sahib !” 

“Where are we going? 
me?” 

“ Hagh ?” 

“Hagh!—you stupid, what do you mean by 
hagh !—China, that is to say, Chinnee Bazaar jow !” 

“Hagh! hagh !” 

But then John recollected that it was the Old 
China Bazaar he wanted to see, and from its being 
distinguished as the old one, there must be a new 
one also. Probably, thought John, some cockni- 
fied thing of yesterday—regular rows of formal 
shops, with plate-glass windows and mahogany 
counters. How should he warn the bearers against 
taking him to the wrong China Bazaar? He was 
as yet far from fluent in the vernacular. Ah! he 
remembered the distinctive appellation of the object 
of his search; for when the sirkar was directing 
the bearers where to take master to, it had struck 
him as a curious coincidence. Here John New- 


Where do you take 





* The Bengalee cart is so called by Europeans, 





come sighed as his thoughts flew back to England, 
and to a weeping maiden whom he had left there, 
with a promise to send for her as soon as circum- 
stances would permit. He sighed, for he thought 
of poor Anna! It was very odd, but that was it. 

* Pooramna Chinnee Bazaar jow !” 

That last word, equivalent to the English “ go!” 
in its most imperative mood, he enunciated, ore 
votundo, in truly griffin-like fashion—jow! It is 
only a protracted residence that gives the true pro- 
nunciation—jao! ‘The natives know a new arrival 
by his peculiar and profuse use of this word, (per- 
haps the only one in his Indian vocabulary,) and the 
more he bids them “ jow !” the more they won’t. 

The bearers heard the command, and understood 
it; but they replied only by a kind of grunt, and held 
on their way. “ Perhaps,” thought their burden, 
“they are in the right track after all; the Old 
China Bazaar, like the temple of Plutus, may be 
approached by mean and dirty bye-ways.” So he 
consoled himself with the reflection, that the mag- 
nificence of the bazaar would show to more adyan- 
tage from the contrast. It would burst upon him, 
glorious as the sun from behind a gloomy cloud, 
when he seems the more brilliant from the tempo- 
rary obscurity in which he has been shrouded. 

Having arrived at this comfortable conclusion, 
our friend threw himself back in his palkee, and 
was sinking again into his enchanted dreams, when 
lo! the spell was broken,—a harsh scream pierced 
his ear. 

“This shop, s-a-a-r! 
got, sa-a-r !” 

The startled griffin looked through the half-closed 
doors of his palankeen, and beheld the being that 
had given utterance to the discordant sounds. It 
was alank, hatchet-faced native, clad in dirty white, 
much in the same style as the ship’s sirkar. This 
interesting person stood in the attitude of earnest 
invitation, bending forward his meagre body to- 
wards the party addressed, and pointing, over his 
shoulder, back into the dark cave at whose entrance 
he was posted. While John Newcome was gazing 
en passant at the vender of Day and Martin, the 
doors of his palankeen, opposite to those from which 
he was looking, were rattled asunder, and an eager 
and cunning-looking face was thrust into the 
vehicle. 

“Salaam, Sir! Very fine black beaver hat I 
got! Master, come once and see!” 

Almost at the same moment another cager and 
cunning-looking face appeared at the opposite side. 

“ Come in my shop, gentlema-a-n. Beer I got! 
London-bottled Serry I got—Very good siggar I 
got—Master want a case of gin?” 

Slightly confounded, our friend Newcome turned 
his bewildered looks from one to the other, as if to 
inquire what all this was to lead to. Soon two 
faces appeared at each door—then three—four— 
then the doors were darkened by them. ‘The owner 
of every face strove to get it as near as possible to 
that of our friend; but as all could not get very 
near, some were obliged to content themselves with 
sending their most sweet voices to his ears. And 


Very fine shoe-blacking I 


so from every mouth proceeded a torrent of words, 
which, pouring into the palkce at both doors, nearly 
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overwhelmed its occupant. The bearers still held 
on their way, but it was slowly, for they had much 
difficulty in dragging their burden through the 
throng, which had gathered and was still gather- 
ing around it. Sometimes one of the mob would, 
in an authoritative voice, command them to stop, 
wishing them to believe that it was the pleasure of 
their fare to alight for the purpose of patronising 
his establishment. But the bearers were knowing 
fellows in their way, and so heeded not, but pushed 
through the crowd as well as they could. To ad- 
vance even slowly soon became a matter of impossi- 
bility. The word had passed along, as if by tele- 
graph, that a new arrival had entered the precincts, 
and that was enough to put the place in commotion 
at any time. Mazeppa, during his “ ghastly ride” 
on the wild horse, was much to be pitied; but the 
wolves that hunted him did it silently, and he 
finally escaped their fangs. Alas, for poor John 
WNewcome! he was doomed, first to be stunned by 
the clamour of his pursuers, and then to become 
their prey. The hubbub around him increased as 
he proceeded. Jt was a confused jabber of many 
shrill voices, amidst which he could detect only 
broken sentences like these: “My shop, sar! 
jackets got—Rodgers’ knife—master see once—old 
servant—plated-ware—India-rubber braces—long- 
clot—Mac’sar oil—Queen’s ware—this shop sar— 
siggar got—Oddyclong— furni-chure—look here sar! 
— beer-gris — merrino — toot-brush — silkee-stock- 
ing I got—ready-made shurt—what master want?” 
John Newcome had persuaded himself that this 
would soon be over; that these were petty dealers 
who had established themselves in the approaches 
to the grand bazaar, to intercept, if they could, any 
unwary visitor to the chief emporium. He should 
soon shake them off, like dew-drops from a lion’s 
mane, and find a peaceful shelter within the portals 
of the Old China Bazaar. 

“Push along, bearers! Pooranna Chinne Bazaar 
jow I” 

Here half-a-dozen voices, joined in chorus, in- 
formed him, “ This Old China Bazaar, sar!” 

“What! This!” quoth John, and in a mo- 
ment more he was on his feet, on the ground. 

* This the Old China Bazaar !” " 

He looked up one side, and down the other of a 
crooked street, formed of very mean-looking build- 
ings, with no upper story, and devoid of windows. 
To make up for the latter deficiency, the doors were 
very numerous, each being attained by two or three 
steps over an open drain. 

The street itself was crowded with carts, coolics, 
beggars; itinerant venders of whips, slippers, 
musical walking-sticks, and sundries in tin-boxes; 
native wayfarers in all kinds of costume, and some 
in very little of any kind; a few drunken sailors ; 
a party of Artillerymen from Dum Dum; and an 
Eurasian belle or two, under the escort of fierce- 
looking young gentlemen in brown faces and black 
musiachois. 

John Newcome did not, for he could not, analyze 
the dense crowd about him, as we have now done 
for him; he merely saw a shabby street, thronged 
by a motley mob; he only repeated again— 

“This the Old China Bazaar ?” 
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The answer was, “ Yes, sar—come to my shop, 
sar!” and a sarcastic laugh ran through the crowd 
at poor John’s expense. 

Yes, it must be so indeed, for, looking up, his 
eyes fell, by accident, upon a sign-board, whereon 
was inscribed in clumsy Roman characters, 





No. 17. OLp CHINA BAZAR No. 17. 
l 





And so perished John Newcome’s romantic no- 
tions of an Indian bazaar! Standing there, sur. 
rounded by that crew of shopkeepers, he laughed, 
visibly, audibly, at their demolition. The people 
about him, including three young brunettes, in a 
brownbeiry (carriage), awaiting their mamma’s exit 
from a neighbouring shop, thought him pogla— 
cracked—gone man. But certainly, that good hearty 
laugh at his own ridiculous disappointment was no 
proof of it. On the contrary, it proved that he 
was a very sensible young man. And we hereby 
commend him as an example to all:(and they are 
legion) whose poetic fancies may be shattered on 
such an anti-climax. 

How little is really known in England of the 
scenery, the architecture, the people, the customs, 
or the costumes of India! We imbibe false ideas 
of these things from the same bowl with our child- 
hood’s simple meal of bread and milk. We re- 
ceive false impressions from plates of delf or por- 
celain. Steel-plates and copper-plates are pressed 
into the service of misrepresentation. The tales 
which enchanted our infant minds; the romantic 
histories and historical romances that fascinate our 
more mature tastes ; voyages, travels, poems, novels 
all mislead us. Poetry and pottery combine 
against the truth. Scrap-books! Albums! An- 
nuals! typographical and pictorial liars are ye all. 
Ye make India a fairy-land, and her people demi- 
gods and graces. Your gulls, your gudgeons, ar- 
rive in the country, and find your descriptions, 
your pictures, as like to the original as Daniell’s 
pretty sketch of “The Indian Fruit Girl’—an 
Euphrosyne selling pineapples—is to the shrivelled 
shrew who crouches, in no very elegant or poetical 
attitude, over her basket of gauvas or custard ap- 
ples in a veal bazaar. 

[To be continued.] 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Prriars the Christian grace which has been most 
splendidly illustrated by the medical faculty is 
humanity. There are two vulgar notions on this 
subject with which we have no sympathy, because 
we know them to have no reality. Some think 
that instead of humanity, the tendency of medical 
pursuits is to harden. It is very true that from 
his familiarity with anguish and mortal maladies, 
and from the function he has to perform, the phy- 
sician or surgeon preserves his equanimity in 
scenes where others abandon themselves to the 
wildness of sorrow; but coolness is not callousness, 
and we know many instances where the man of 
science has preserved a mechanical serenity in the 
scene of distress, and been haunted in his home 
and through his sleep by the agony he sought to 
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And the other vulgar error is, that be- 


relieve. 
cause the man of skill is often paid for his advice, 


that therefore he is paid for his humanity. It isa 
low and stupid notion. The physician is paid for 
his prescription, but sympathy and tenderness and 
solicitude are things which the Bank of England 
could not buy. ‘The interest which most distin- 
guished practitioners have felt in their patients, 
the anxiety for their recovery, and the assiduity 
with which they have sought to assuage the pangs 
they could not heal, are generous actions awakened, 
not extinguished, by frequency amidst agony and 
woe; and, instead of a long journey through hos- 
pitals and sick rooms blunting the sensibilities, the 
young practitioner may be sometimes lighthearted, 
but the old one learns humanity by the sufferings 
he has seen. And to name no other instance: in 
that arena of the angry passions, a battle-field, the 
only representatives of the better feelings are the 
members of the medical staff. After ambition, 
cruelty, revenge, and fury have fought it out, and 
destruction has done its worst, and the demons of 
the day have left the scene, they suffer the better 
spirits and gentler hands who ply the healing art to 
take their place; and it only needs a glance at the 
histories of a Larrey, a Pringle, or a Bell, to know 
the self-immolating zeal of the army surgeon, who, 
the week after the battle, throws away his constitu- 
tion or his life in the ceascless effort to mitigate its 
misery. The day after the Battle of Aboukir, the 
English general was riding over the scene of ac- 
tion, to ascertain if there were any wounded ovecr- 
looked, when, turning a wall near the sea, he was 
struck with the painful spectacle of a hundred 
French soldiers, with their officers, huddled toge- 
ther, and grievously wounded by the grape from 
a British brig of war. Concealed by the wall, they 
had lain all night unnoticed, and their wounds un- 
dressed: but waiting on them—giving water to 
some, tending the wounds of others, and comfort- 
ing them all—the general found among these 
wounded Frenchman an English Quaker. He was 
quite exhausted with his angel-like exertions, hav- 
ing been busy in them since break of day, and proved 
to be a physician, Dr. Walker, who had no errand 
there, except the one which a kind heart gave him. 

And akin to this virtue and essential to it, I 
would have liberality. Dy. Lettsom was once sent 
for to Essex to see an aged gentleman. He found 
that he was an upright and munificent merchant, 
who had been ruined by the American war. Point- 
ing to his garden, he said, “Those trees I planted, 
and have lived to see some of them even too old to 
bear fruit; they are part of my family. And my 
children, much dearer, must quit this residence, 
which has been the delight of my youth and the 
hope of my old age.” The doctor went home and 
bought the house and garden, and presented them 
to the old merchant, and under the power of this 
prescription his patient soon got well. And once 
on a dark night he was stopped by a mounted 
highwayman, who at once put his pistol to his 
breast. The doctor, impressed by his genteel ap- 
pearance, and noticing some trepidation in his 
manner, asked him to remove his pistol, which he 
immediately did. “Here,” said the doctor, “are both 








silver and gold, which I freely give thee; but I am 
sorry to see a young gentleman risk his life in a way 
which will end at the gallows.” And at the same 
time he gave him his address, and invited him to 
call if he had any desire to begin a better sort of 
life. A fortnight after, the highwayman called and 
told his affecting history, which was soon ascertained 
to be exactly true, and after relieving his immediate 
wants, through the queen, Dr. Lettsom procured 
him an appointment in the army, and the name of the 
reclaimed robber had twice appeared among the pro- 
motions in the “ Gazette,’ when the yellow fever ended 
his career in one of the West India islands. But 
perhaps medical munificence is most largely exhibited 
in another way. His skill and fame are the physi- 
cian’s fortune. They are just as convertible into 
cash as are the trader’s credit or his capital, and if 
any man has a right to make the most of it, he is 
the physician, who has paid so dear for his initia- 
tion, who has waited so long for his success, and 
who so often toils by night as well as day. And 
most of us would feel that we had done very well 
in the way of liberality if we had doled out five 
or six guineas in a given day. But this is ex- 
actly the sum which many a physician gives 
away who gives five or six gratuitous prescrip- 
tions in a single forenoon, or as many visits m 
an afternoon. And though delicacy suppresses 
many things which gratitude would rather pro- 
claim, I wish that it could be better known what a 
vast amount of ungrudging skill and trouble are 
daily cast by this profession into the philanthropic 
treasury. Dr. Hope, when he died, was making 
some thousands a-year, but before he died he had 
prescribed, without fee or reward, to 30,000 pa- 
tients. And I myself once knew a physician, a 
noble combination of manly uprightness and Chris- 
tian tenderness, and who, had he but been rapa- 
cious, might have died, as few of the faculty have 
ever done, exceeding rich; but although he has 
received a fee of five hundred guineas at once, the 
cottager could command his attendance as promptly 
as the peer, and, as I once heard him state, for 
every case where he received a fee he attended a 
hundred where he accepted none. 

To which services it only needs to be added that 
physicians have becn among the largest contribu- 
tors to the cause of Christian and general philan- 
thropy. Leeds has not yet forgotten the exertions 
on behalf of the Bible Society, and in the Reforma- 
tion of Manners, put forth by its eminent towns- 
man, William Hey. Nor will the poor of Edin- 
burgh, whom he used to visit and exhort as an 
elder of the kirk, let slip from their memory the 
weighty words and solemn prayers of Dr. Aber- 
crombie.—Dr. Jamcs Hamilton. 





THE MODEL LIFE-DOAT. 
On one day, during the equinoxial gales this spring, 
there were reported at Lloyd’s nearly three hundred 
casualties, and twenty vessels were wrecked on the 
British coasts. ‘The loss of life was not so great 
as unhappily is too often the case on such occasions ; 
but it is a deplorable fact that several hundreds of 
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seamen perish annually on the shores of these 
islands. It appears, from the Report of the Board 
of Trade to Parliament, that in 1858 there had 
been in these seas 1170 wrecks, in which 3438 lives 
were ascertained to be lost. During the same year 
110 persons were saved by the life-boats of the 
Royal National Life Boat Institution, of which there 
are now 83. More than 11,000 persons have been 
rescued since the establishment of this admirable 
institution, the benefits of which could be extended 
indefinitely by increased liberality on the part of 
the public. It was a graceful and appropriate 
thank-offering for a safe and comfortable passage 
across the Atlantic, when Lord Bury, and his fellow- 
passengers in the “ Asia,” a few weeks ago, sent to 
the Life-boat und twenty guineas, being the profits 
of an amateur magazine written on shipboard; and 





a donation of thirty guineas about the same time, 
from the workmen in a shipyard at Limehouse, 
was a gratifying proof of the sympathy felt by all 
classes in so noble a cause. Among the donations 
of the last year, another interesting entry is that 
of £242 from the Shipwrecked Fishermen and 
Mariners’ Benevolent Society, chiefly collected in 
threepences from its seamen members. 


Our former articles on “'I'he Wreck Chart of. 


England,” (“ Leisure Hour,” No. 9,) and on “ Wreck. 
ers, Wrecks, and Life-boats,” (Nos. 112, 113,) render 
it unnecessary to dwell in detail on the objects and 
services of the institution. Many of our readers, 
however, will be interested in sceing the ac. 
companying drawings of the new life-boat, on 
an improved construction, which has been adopted 
as the model since these articles were written. 


LIFEBOAT, DESIGNED BY JAMES PEAKF, ESQ., MASTER SHIPWRIGHT IN HER MAJESTY’S DOCKYARD, DEVONPORT, AS NOW ADO?TED 
BY THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION, 


Fig. 1. 
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DECK PLAN, 
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BODY PLAN, MIDSHIP SECTION, 


The accompanying figures show the general 
form, the nature of the fittings, and air-chambers 
of one of these boats, 50 feet in length and 7 feet 
6 inches in breadth. In figs. 1 and 2, the eleva- 
tion and deck plans, the general exterior form of 
the boat is shown, with the sheer of gunwale, length 
of keel, and rake or slope of stem and stern-posts. 
The dotted lines of fig. 1 show the position and 
dimensions of the air-chambers within board, and 
of the relieving-tubes. In fig. 2, a represents the 
deck, B the relieving-tubes (6 inches in diameter), 
c the side air-cases, D the end air-chambers. In 
fig. 3, the exterior form.of transverse sections, at 
different distances from stem to stern, is shown. 





Fig. 4 represents a midship transverse section, A 
being sections of the side air-cases, B the relieving- 
tubes, bored through solid massive chocks of wood 
of the same depth as the space between the deck 
and the boat’s floor. c, c, are spaces beneath the 
deck, filled up, over 6 feet in length, at the mid- 
ship part of the boat, with solid chocks of light 
wood, forming a portion of the ballast; D is a 
section of a small draining-tier, having a pump in 
it, by which any leakage can be pumped out by 
one of the crew whilst afloat. The festooned lines 
in fig. 1 represent exterior life-lines attached round 
the entire length of the boat, to which persons 
in the water may cling till they can be got into 
the boat; the two central lines are festooned lower 
than the others, to be used as stirrups, so that a 
person in the water, by stepping on them, may 
climb into the boat. 

This boat has been adopted by the Royal Na- 
tional Life-Boat Institution, as possessing on the 
whole the greatest number of qualities—buoyancy, 
self-relief of water, ballasting, self-righting, sta- 
bility, speed, stowage room, and strength of build. 
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